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Robert Louis Stevenson 


As LONG as humanity is doomed to struggle with its dual 
nature, so long will live the man who has so powerfully 
chronicled that strife in the allegorical tragedy of ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ It has always proved true that 
the artistic creations that endure are those that touch the 
heart of humanity; all others ‘have their day and cease to 
be,’—run riot in the pulse of the world for a brief time, and 
subside like a fever, that borrows of vitality and never liqui- 
dates the debt. 

In sculpture, what are the statues that loom into our 
modern age, out-topping our modern chiselling, smiling down 
our clever axioms, and spurning the terra-firma of our pet 
platforms with their immortal feet? The Venus of Milo, 
superb embodiment of ideal womanhood; the Apollo, per- 
fect type of noble manhood. And let us not forget that 
great allegory in marble—Human Nature writhing in the 
coils of Sin, Laocoén dying in the iron folds of the serpents. 
In painting, what faces are these that look down on us from 
out the centuries? Sad-eyed Saints and mother-eyed Ma- 
donnas; Humanity in the arms of a Virgin; martyrs cast- 
ing their bodies to the fangs of persecution; and that great- 
est Martyr gazing sadly at us from the cross. In literature, 
what companions walk with us along the path of our soli- 
tary lives? Blind Gidipus and crazed Lear walk there, Me- 
dea and gentle Desdemona, Pére Goriot, Sidney Carton, 
Gwendolen Grandcourt, Jean Valjean—how theytroop! In 
history, what is it that storms our souls and garrisons the 
citadel? The name of a battlefield ? the date of the falling 
of an empire? No, but living beings, kings and queens and 
monks and beggars—beautiful Mary Stuart, imperious 
Elizabeth, Napoleon, Robespierre, Wolsey, Luther—and so 
on, ad infinitum. In philosophy, what has ‘worth or con- 
tinuance’ but that which bears ‘fruit’ for man, to use the 
great practical philosopher’s term itself. What religion is the 
civilizing, ennobling force of to-day, as of all time, but the 
religion that deifies humanity ? 

Let this suggestion of a definition of what the truest 
art is—or rather of what it clothes—be the touchstone by 
which we try Stevenson’s works, and will it not explain why 
with ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ he spranginto fame? He 
had touched the popular heart. Had his reputation rested 
merely on what we may call his landscapes—those exquisite 
bits of writing, void of human figures,—he would have re- 
mained unknown to the people, and would have lived only 
in the cultivated mind of the connoisseur or the professional, 
who would have recognized his exquisite technique and ap- 
plauded his cunning commingling of colors even in these 
still-life sketches. Other artists would have read and re- 
read him for the pleasure of coming upon those vivid words 
of his, that make the heart leap as it would at the sudden 
flash on the facet of a jewel. Much of his work is of this 
character, and though it delights, soothes, or amuses, does 
not grapple the heart—as nothing can grapple it but what 
is akin to it, indeed. On the other hand, who that has read 
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‘ Markheim’ has failed to be smitten with a guilty horror, 
as though he were himself the murderer? In this short 
sketch, we have not only the word-painting that brings all 
the details of the curiosity-shop and the body of the mur- 
dered man lying ‘ both humped and sprawling,’ to our vision, 
and the actual ticking of the clocks, and the noises in the 
street, and the whisperings in the guilty house, to our ears; 
but we have, too, the workings of a conscience laid bare to 
us with almost painful fidelity. We listen, start, shudder, 
sicken, with Markheim; and, alas! find an odious brother- 
hood with the slinking murderer. In our opinion, in this 
story is some of the best work of Stevenson’s pen. 

‘Will o’ the Mill,’ an exquisite idyll, captures the heart. 
The reader muses over its pages; his eyes grow a trifle 
misty, perhaps; but he seems to get a clearer vision of the 
vague mysteries that encompass his being, 

And then he thinks he knows” 
The hills, where his life rose, 
And the sea, where it goes. 

‘Olalla’ has perhaps the most apparent and consistent 
theme of them all, the never trite story of the animal war- 
ring with the spiritual in man’s nature. In the repulsive 
pictures of the Spanish mother and son, it has fairly bestial 
force; in those of Olalla, and in its touching dénouement, its 
tone is exquisitely fine; in fact, the style of the story itself 
is a reflection of its subject—a truly strange commixture of 
the sensual and the spiritual. ‘The Merry Men’ contains 
some of the most startling of Stevenson’s descriptions. Aside 
from its uncanny human side, which is like some horrid 
nightmare dreamed to the lullaby of roaring waters, its de- 
scriptions of the ‘merry men’ dancing in the croft, of the 
storm, of the shipwreck, are artistically so perfect, and so 
real, that to gaze upon the original could hardly make the 
impression more intense. 

The Treasure of Franchard’ gives hints of a capacity 
for character portraiture, greater than we before suspected. 
While as a whole it is not equal in vigor to the others, it 
shows us a new side of this versatile writer. His acute ap- 
prehension of the French character, his delicacy in handling 
it, the suggestive sketches of the Doctor and his wife, prove 
that there is one more talent lying in our author’s napkin, 
waiting to be brought forth and polished for the inspection 
of the public. Somewhat of this same power we find in 
‘Fleeming Jenkin,’ in which Stevenson has made an inter- 
esting narrative out of unpromising materials. The absence 
of dramatic incident would have enervated the hand of a less 
skilful writer than Stevenson; but he succeeds in making 
an interesting narrative of the practical details of an engi- 
neer’s life, and leaves a good portrait of Fleeming Jenkin 
in our mental gallery. 

Truly in his power to ‘harrow up the soul, freeze the 
young blood,’ etc., Stevenson is unsurpassed by modern 
writers. We feel our flesh creep upon our bones as we sit 
absorbed in some of his weird and witch-like tales. Then, 
though we may be ashamed to confess it, we seem to lose 
our years, and shrink into an eager, uninitiated boy once 
more, as we huddle over ‘ Treasure Island’ or ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
‘The New Arabian Nights’ or ‘The Black Arrow,’ letting 
the hour-hand on the clock creep on to midnight unheeded; 
we may protest that it is the sheerest ‘juvenile nonsense in 
the world, but none the less are we held by a spell; there 
are no pauses, no tame meanderings, when we might break 
away and begone; but the racy narrator hurries us on over 
adventurous by-ways, twisting and turning, bursting upon 
new surprises, dashing into dangerous pit-falls, until breath- 
less we come plump into an unwelcome Finis, and close the 
book perforce. 

We cannot think that in all his poetry Stevenson has been 
as happy as in his prose. In ‘ Underwoods’ few poems take 
hold of the fancy, and fewer haunt it afterwards. On the 
other hand, in his poems for children, collected in ‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,’ there is a marvellous understand- 
ing of children and their fancies, and a scrupulous fidelity 
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to their simple manner of expression; in fact, the simplicity 
of the little book is too fine for praise. 

Stevenson’s essays gathered in ‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ 
and his articles in Scridner’s during the past year, all show 
the touch of the artist, the thought of the philosopher. 
Some betray a vagrant tendency, perhaps, to ramble across 
a pleasant place with no distinct goal in view; but ram- 
bling with such a companion can never be dull: then, 
as in ‘Pulvis et Umbra,’ our feet are sometimes lifted 
off the earth, and we soar upward with our wizard guide 
and look down on the little world, and see things in their 


true proportion; and the engrossing material loses its power. 


over us for a time, and we think we can pierce to the heart 
of life and see where it throbs in the bosom of humanity. 

With a concentration of all these qualities that we have 
touched on, could not a novel truly epic in character be 
written? With a scenic setting as finely done as that of 
‘The Merry Men’; with plot and adventure as enthralling 
as those in ‘Treasure Island’ or ‘The Black Arrow’; with 
the sympathy and fimesse in handling character shown in 
‘The Treasure of Franchard’ and ‘Fleeming Jenkin’; with 
the subtle perception of ‘the realities that he behind phe- 
nomena’ shown in some of his essays; and with a motive as 
keen and to the point as that.in ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ 
—all clothed in Stevenson’s pure and picturesque English, 
—what a romance could be written! 

Tried by the test of time, which sifts the world remorse- 
lessly, scattering the names of kings and the works of ages 
to the four winds of heaven, this work, we think, would 
stand. Created in harmony with the art that raised up the 
Apollo, and gave color to the Sistine Madonna; that breathed 
the breath of life into Othello, and shaped the philosophy 
of Zeno; endowed with a soul, as Galatea was endowed— 
without it a thing of lifeless beauty,—this work, we think, 
would withstand the eating rust of oblivion and the sifting 
of time. Stevenson has not yet written his epic. 

W. L. FALconer. 





Reviews 
“Franklin in France” * 


THE CAREER of Franklin in France was one to which 
Americans can always revert with pride; but it is singular, 
and not at all creditable to American literary enterprise, that 
the documentary evidence confirmatory of much of it should 
so long have remained unexplored and unedited. The in- 
valuable collection brought together by the late Mr. Stevens 
is the basis of our new information about Franklin, and is 
now in the State Department at Washington at the disposal 
of all scholars, The Messrs. Hale, father and son, have 
diligently used this material, and now present it, in visible 
and tangible form, in two stately volumes adorned with por- 
traits and vignettes. Besides this unique collection, they 
have utilized those of the American Philosophical Society, 
of the Adams family, of the Sparks MSS. at Cambridge, and 
of Mr. George Bancroft; and numerous private sources con- 
tribute to the unravelling of the tale. Accordingly, a por- 
trait of Franklin in his complicated negotiations with the 
French King emerges more distinct than any we have, be- 
cause he himself paints it in his voluminous correspondence. 
In addition to this, many recent publications have been 
called.upon to focalize the light about Franklin, to furnish 
sidelights and ‘high lights’ to his career during the nine 
years of his ambassadorship, and to throw this or that inci- 
dent of it into salient relief. So the fifth volume of Ban- 
croft, C. F. Adams’s study of his grandfather, Lord Fitz- 
Maurice’s Life of Shelburne, and Wharton’s and De Cir- 
court’s recent works. 

_. The Messrs. Hale use all this with discretion, correcting 
mistakes and misapprehensions, adding new data, and bring- 
ing out in full emphasis the venerable figure of our first and 


\* Franklin in France. From Original Documents. By E. E. Hale and E. E. Hale, 
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most accomplished diplomatist. Mr. Bigelow, as usual, has 
been helpful here, and has contributed unprinted letters to 
complete the curious story of the balloon mania that, with 
‘Mesmerism,’ forms one of the most interesting chapters of 
the book. Franklin’s connection with both these celebrated 
movements—now, as a hundred years ago, perplexing the 
scientific world—is traced in a series of discussions and 
letters happily interlarded as intermezzi between heavier 
chapters. He returned to America in 1785, after he—and 
Yorktown—had obtained the complete recognition of A- 
merican independence at the Court of Louis XVI. Even 
then, old as he was, he was thrice elected President of 
Pennsylvania, for so the chief magistrate of that State was 
then called; and he was a member of the Convention that 
made the Federal Constitution. It was not till 1790 that 
this amiable, lively, keen-witted brain ceased to throb and 
send forth its ceaseless sallies. We could only have wished 
that the French originals of the various letters and docu- 
ments quoted had been added in an appendix; but even 
pace ag them, ‘Franklin in France’ becomes a standard 
work. 





Virgil Hart’s “Western China” * 

THIs is one of this year’s best books of travel. It 
adds new and much desired information about a province 
which bears very much the same relation, historically, to the 
rest of great China, that New England bears to the rest 
of the United States. Mount Omei, the seat of the famous 
monasteries, is also something like the Plymouth Rock of 
Chinese Buddhism. About the time that Paul and his compan- 
lons entered Europe, to fill it with churches, hospitals, and 
the institutions of Christianity, Buddhist missionaries from 
India via Thibet entered China, to fill it with idols, images 
and monasteries. The Province of Z-chuen—the extreme 
western of the nineteen divisions of China proper, to which 
Mr. Hart devotes several chapters—borders on Thibet, and 
is farthest away from the Pacific Ocean and from the Eu- 
ropeans and their trade, yet it is one of the richest and 
most populous of the divisions of the Empire. Forty-five 
millions of people inhabit the two hundred thousand square 
miles of this well-watered territory, which is filled with busy 
people among whom wealth is distributed with remarkable 
evenness. For natural beauty, the scenery is unsurpassed, 
while for affluence in art, no other province equals it. Mr. 
Hart’s descriptions of the bridges, both of the suspension 
and supported kinds, of the well-made and well-kept roads, 
public buildings, and marvellous abundance of bronzes, 
carvings and decorations in various materials, read almost 
like the word-painting of a novelist. Yet his is the witness 
of an actual traveller. Interesting are the chapters on the 
‘five wells’ of natural gas and exhaustless reservoirs of brine 
that suggest western Pennsylvania, only that the salt, oil, 
and gas have flowed and burned, or have been pumped and 
tubed, since the days when this province contained the na- 
tional capital, or perhaps long anterior to the Christian era, 
The author also narrates, with many picturesque details, his 
long boat journey up the Yang-tse River, and his various 
adventures with beast, man and mandarin, encountered 
while carrying out his purpose of reéstablishing the mission 
destroyed by a mob in July, 1886. The narrative is that of 
an American filled with sound sense, genuine courage, and 
the spirit of his Master. The pictures and-map, with index, 
greatly facilitate the enjoyment of reading this capital book 
on a fresh section of an old subject. It deserves to go into 
many editions. 





Dunlop’s “History of Prose Fiction ” + 
Ir Is A GOOD sIGN of the growing interest in popular 
tales, and in folk-lore generally, that so many new editions 
of old books on the subject have been issued within the past 
* Western China. By the Rev. Virgil C $2. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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t History of Prose Fiction. By John Colin Dunlop, Revised by Henry Wilson. 
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year. Dunlop's ‘ History’ was first published in 1814. At 
that time there was no clear and comprehensive account of 
the genesis and genealogy of prose fiction in Europe. The 
material which Dunlop had to wade through was enormous. 
Some idea of the mob and rabble of tales and fictions cur- 
rent in Europe can be gained from Prof. T. F. Crane’s learned 
and interesting paper, ‘Medizval Sermon-Books and Stories,’ 
and these are only a small part of the tales and legends 
which ‘ charmed the wandering Arab in his tent, or cheered 
the Northern peasant by his winter's fireside.’ Dunlop’s 
account of the romances of chivalry and the early Italian 
novels still remains our best authority; while the only weak 
point in the whole work is where he traces medieval fictions 
to their foréign or Eastern sources and variants. This de- 
fect was in a measure remedied by Dr. Liebrecht, who 
brought out a German translation of Dunlop in 1851. To 
those unfamiliar with the German language Dr. Liebrecht’s 
scholarly edition was a sealed book; but in this new editi- 
on, Mr. Wilson has incorporated all of Liebrecht’s valuable 
notes, besides adding notes and appendices on prose fiction 
in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia, of his own. Such an 
edition thus becomes useful alike to students of compara- 
tive folk-tales and to intelligent readers generally, for both 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that they possess 
within the compass of two volumes a most compact and in- 
teresting account of prose fiction from the earliest times 
down to the present day. Popular fiction is at all times a 
fascinating and interesting study; it is (to borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Wilson) of inestimable value in judging of 
national character and temper. Just as the modern novel 
throws wonderful side-lights on our popular tastes and 
manners, so do the quaint tales in sermon-books, or exempla, 
give us a remarkably clear insight into the customs and 
ways of thinking during medieval times. Finally, Mr. Wil- 
son has done well in bringing out anew edition of Dunlop’s 
interesting ‘ History’ and we bespeak for it a generous re- 
ception. 





Balzac’s ‘‘Cousin Bette” * 

NEVER was the temptation to ‘pitch into ’ Balzac so strong 
as in this present number of Miss Wormeley’s remarkable 
translations, which shows clearly on what dangerous ground 
the reader of these books is now treading. Hitherto in this 
series we have had noble dramas, pathetic tragedies, idylls, 
even poems characterized by exquisite purity and fervor. 
Balzac has—for a Gaul—seemed wonderfully clean; and his 
triumphant art has lifted us over an occasional mud-hole 
with all the agility and grace of a consummate prestidigita- 
teur. We have wondered whether further audacities were 
contemplated; whether the translator would not abstain 
from venturing into those subterraneous parts of Balzac’s 
literary bequest which had best remain forever underground, 
infinitely clever and brilliant as they are. This high nature 
could fall solow! Alas, we have been disappointed. We 
see how those wonderful and beautiful romances grew out of 
slime, and our illusion is destroyed. In ‘Cousin Bette’ we 
are perilously near these slimy foundations, if not positively 
groping among them. Prodigiously powerful as the novel 
is, replete with every resource of Balzac’s genius, we could 
have wished that it had remained untranslated. What do 
Americans care about the nastiness of the moral sewers of 
Parisian life even when thrown into the resplendent focus in 
which we here have it. These novels will pass into innum- 
erable hands that do not suspect this ‘descent into hell’ of 
which ‘ Cousin Bette’ is the first definite, unmistakable step. 
We must, in the interest of good morals and good journal- 
ism, protest against the continuance of the translations if 
they are to include a@// that Balzac wrote—clean or nasty, 


pure or fetid. The first ten volumes are admirable presen-_ 


tations of the romancer’s art from every point of view that 
an English reader would care to explore. Beyond this it is 





* Cousin Bette. By Honoré de Balzac. Tr. by MissK. P. Wormeley. $r.50. Bos- 
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mere animalism—Zolaism crowned with the laurel-wreath of 
dazzling style. ‘Cousin Bette’ is the story of a hetaira—a 
human frog-stool bred of rank dews and unhallowed exha- 
lations; a “ weird sister ’ whose weirdness is mere wickedness, 
We have no doubt that the Mme. Marneffe of the story és (as 
the author says) a direct painting from life ; but that is no 
reason why the Lusation Phryne should pose before an 
American audience. Miss Wormeley will mar her delight- 
ful work if this sort of thing is to go on. 





‘“‘How Men Propose” * 

‘ THE FATEFUL QUESTION and its Answer’ is the less start- 
ling sub-title of a volume on whose jaunty scarlet cover ap- 
pears the legend, ‘How Men Propose.’ This is undoubt- 
edly destined to create a gentle excitement in the dovecote 
of society. The question involved is one of those burning 
ones of everyday, about which the woman who doesn’t know 
doesn’t like to confess her ignorance, and the woman who 
does know is always open to fuller information. The book 
contains, however, no novel or comforting theory either to 
ease the way to backward man, or to give hope to the wait- 
ing sisterhood. It is simply. a collection of Love-Scenes 
from Popular Works of Fiction, in which are quoted one 
hundred and ten authors, foreign and domestic, of assorted 
grades, from Tolstoi to Robert Grant, from George Eliot to 
Mrs. M. V. Dahlgren. From a novel by the last-named 
lady, for instance, we are shown the way the thing is done 
in Washington by a Senator of the United States: ‘Adeline,’ 
said Richard Roland, kneeling at her feet, ‘a true affection 
rejuvenates. Let me tell you with the fervor of youth, that,’ 
etc., etc. ‘Richard Roland,’ said Adeline, ‘it is sheer mad- 
ness, but if you will, etc., etc.’.—a love-scene that for pow- 
er and pathos recalls nothing less recent than Miss Bur- 


ney’s ‘Evelina.’ ‘“ My Lord,” cried I, endeavoring to dis- 
engage my hand, “pray let me go.” “I will, cried he, to 
my inexpressible confusion dropping on one knee, “if you 
wish to leave me.”’ The proposals are classified as follows: 


the Youthful, the Vicarious, the Humble, the Pompous, 
the Successful, the Unsuccessful, the Resultless, and the 
Renewed. With such a manual in hand, let no young man 
despair. Among all these shining examples, he may find 
a model of fascination, enabling him to affect his own par- 
ticular fair one as Capt. Scott affected the coon, who begged 
that unerring marksman not to shoot, since he was ‘ coming 
down the tree.’ But to ordinary mortals, the immediate 
result of perusing such a book will be to satiate with sweets. 
It is like dropping into Huyler’s, and taking a bonbon from 
every tray upon the.counter, 





Shakspeariana + 

Mr. WarteErs’s ‘Shakspeare Portrayed by Himself’ (r) is 
an attempt to prove that the dramatist has left us a ‘ revela- 
tion of himself in the career and character of one of his own 
dramatic heroes,’ and this, too, in the very plays wherein the 
astute Donnelly finds the hidden evidence that another man 
wrote them. Prince Hal is the character, of course; and he 
was certainly a favorite with Shakspeare, both in his wild 
youth as the boon-companion of Falstaff, and in his heroic 
manhood as the ideal English King. The points of similar- 
ity in the career of the poet and the prince which Mr. Wat- 
ers mentions are obvious enough, and most of them have 
been the subject of comment by sundry editors and critics; 
but it is not probable that Shakspeare had them in mind in 
writing the plays. The book is, however, not without merit 
as a critical analysis of the character of Henry as delineated 
by his supposed prototype. 


* How Men'Propose. By Agnes Stevens. $1.50. Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co, 
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Sonnets. By Horace Davis. $1. 6. The Human Mystery in Hamlet. By Martin 
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Prof. Thom’s ‘Shakspeare and Chaucer Examinations ’(2), 
an enlarged edition of a book published several years ago, 
has a certain interest for teachers in advanced schools and 
colleges, as showing what may be done in the class-room 
study of these authors. It may be a question, however, 
whether one of the Shakspeare examinations would not an- 
swer this purpose as well as five. It would give an idea of 
the kind of teaching, and the answers to the questions have 
no special merit in themselves aside from this—that is, they 
are not worth printing as disquisitions on Shakspeare. The 
Professor’s own suggestions upon methods of teaching are 
sensible in their way. 

Colton’s ‘Shakspeare and the Bible’ (3) is in the main a 
palpable plagiarism from Bishop Wordsworth’s book with the 
same title, whole chapters of which are-‘ conveyed ’ almost 
verbatim. Only a slight and ambiguous hint of this indebt- 
edness is given in the preface, apparently with a view to its 
possible use if the theft should be detected. The editor’s 
own additions to the plundered material are of a very poor 
sort. Robert Collyer, who contributes an introduction to 
the volume, does not seem to be acquainted with Words- 
worth’s work. 

No. 8 of the ‘ Papers of the Shakspeare Society of New 
York’ is an able discussion of ‘The Construction and 
Types of Shakspeare’s Verse’ (4), by Dr. Thomas R. Price. 
The author follows Dr. Guest in discarding the old-fashioned 
scansion by feet, substituting that by ‘staves,’ or ‘ groups 
of feet, from one to four in number, which can be pro- 
nounced together, without pause, upon one breath, and be 
dominated by one accent.’ We see no sufficient reason, 
however, for regarding the stave as made up of trochees and 
dactyls instead of iambuses—which Dr. Price recognizes, 
indeed, as occasionally entering into the structure of the 
verses. The subject would demand more consideration 
than can be given it in a brief notice like this, and we can 
only commend the paper to the attention of all Shakspeare 
students. 

‘ Shakspeare’s Sonnets ’ (5), by Hon. Horace Davis, orig- 
inally printed in Zhe Overland Monthly, is remarkable in 
these days as being a disquisition upon these charming but 
perplexing poems, which is not intended to announce some 
new and preposterous theory concerning them. It assumes 
their autobiographical character, and comments upon them 
intelligently and appreciatively as ‘a record of temptation 
and trial, a great spirit struggling through sin and suffering 
into peace, through distrust and suspicion, through the 
trials of jealousy and wounded feelings, into reconciliation 
and love.’ It is asound and sensible rather than a brilliant 
commentary, and well suited to help the average reader to 
an understanding and enjoyment of the Sonnets. 

‘The Human Mystery in Hamlet’ (6), by Mr. Martin W. 
Cooke, is a fresh attempt to solve the old, insoluble problem, 
by regarding the hero of the play as the delineation of a 
‘type’ and not of an individual. The play ‘ was not de- 
signed as a representation of the life or experiences of any 
historical character’; it is the reflection ‘of the interior 
spiritual life of man in his earthly environment.’ To our 
thinking, Hamlet is none the less an individual because he 
is a type, and to take away his individuality is to complicate 
the problem rather than to simplify and solve it. To us the 
latter half of the book, devoted to pointing out ‘ parallelisms’ 
or coincidences between ‘ Hamlet’ on the one hand and the 

‘Electra’ of Sophocles and Virgil’s ‘ Aineid’ on the other, 
is by far the more interesting and suggestive. The com- 
_ parison is something fresh, and yet not at all forced or far- 
fetched. 

Mr. E. G. Clark’s ‘ Tale of the Shakspeare Epitaph ” (7) 
is a capital reductio ad absurdum of the ‘cipher’ business, 
but there is too much of it. Fifty pages could show how to 
hoist Donnelly with his own petar as well as two hundred 
or more, and one tires of the complicated burlesque twistings 
of the same material into new forms of absurdity. We won- 

der \ none the less at the ingenuity of the thing, and the 
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patience of the author in working it out with such elaborate 
variation. 





Recent Fiction { 


‘SIGNOR I’ is evidently a story that has lost greatly in the trans- 
lation. It surely seems to be time that translators should realize that 
a word-for-word translation of a foreign tongue does not constitute 
gout English; a happy turn of speech in Italian will often make 

ut sorry English when rendered literally. It is, of course, im 
sible for a translator to preserve the full individuality of the original, 
but it is possible to give a truthful rendering of the subject-matter 
of the book and to give it in good, idiomatic English ; if the flavor 
of the original is also suggested, so much the better, but pure Eng- 
lish is indispensable. As the name indicates, ‘Signor I’ is a dis- 
sertation upon selfishness in its different phases. The story is 
woven upon a slight plot. The character of the professor will 
hardly interest the general public, although it is a tolerably accurate 
description of the life and feelings of an Italian in moderate cir- 
cumstances ; his thoughts concerning the details of home-life, and 
his conception of the sphere of woman being very true to Italian 
nature.. Signor I would have been a more natural personage had 
he never discovered his own character, and the sketch would have 
been more artistic without the tardy repentance. In its first part, 
‘Signor I’ would form a fit endant for Henry James’s ‘ Lear ;” but 
the sustaining of the one note of selfishness was beyond the au- 
thor’s powers. Signor Farina therefore seems to have yielded to 
the old-fashioned idea of making everything turn out right in the 
end, and so destroyed the realism, It may be said about this book 
that it will be appreciated by a few and unnoticed by the general 
public. ($1.25. Cupples & Hurd.) 





MR. W. E. NoRRIS’S new novel is, we are happy to say, in the 
delightful vein of his best and earlier books. We use the word 
‘vein’ advisedly, for ‘The Rogue’ by no means has in it the fine 
studies of character that identified ‘ No New Thing’ and ‘ Matri- 
mony. But the humor, the knowledge of men and affairs, the 
glossy style, the easy progress of the tale, the faint satire, the clever 
way of talking about anything and everything charmingly—these 
are here in friendly naturalness. The construction of the story is 
mild, to say the least. A man of an easygoing disposition, who has 
been a skalawag in England and America all his early life, finally 
comes home to his family and palms himself off for the decent fel- 
low that he afterwards becomes, though every one, without being 
able to prove it, feels sure that he is a rogue. Upon this plot hangs 
all there is of the story. There is a clever, shrewd old society wo- 
man, and there are young people who fall in love and get married ; 
but we are sure Mr. Norris felt the breach of fictional etiquette, 
when at the last moment he made a haughty young woman, who 
had never been anything but brusque and scornful to the hero, ap- 
pear to love him; for he' certainly made it as hurried an affair as 
one always does of an awkward introduction. ($1. Henry Holt & 
Co.) 

‘THE SECRET of Fontaine-la-Croix,’ by Margaret Field, is a 
story of French provincial life in a noble family. Limited as the 
scope of the book is, in its dramatzs persone, there is mystery in 
sufficient abundance to satisfy the most~exacting reader. But the 
picture of a morbid woman, saying her prayers for years over the 
embalmed body of an unloved husband which lay lighted by tapers 
in an inner room, because he had committed the unconsecrated 
act of suicide and the body could not repose in holy ground, is to 
our mind an invention of questionable expediency. It supplies mys- 
tery to be sure, and it gives the chateau the effective ‘ property ’ of 
a haunted room; but it is the skeleton of a morbid woman’s con- 
science, not a ghostly one endowed with all the virility of race in- 
stincts. Barring a tiresome trick of explanation, which leaves noth- 
ing tothe insight of the reader, and a certain sombreness of style, 
the book has some excellent qualities ; notably a delicate handling 
of material, and an insight into the influence of the Revolution upon 
French social life. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





NOWHERE do we find more distinctive individuality than in the 
novels of Elizabeth Stoddard. For untrained originality, for a sort 
of savage truthfulness to the instincts of nature, for a force of 
character that has no let or hindrance from the hypocrisies of soci- 
ety, we think that they stand alone in literature, excepting in so far 
as ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ typifies a mind of a like but stronger kind. 
‘Temple House’ shows the same genius for the production of vivid, 
realistic pictures without the use of any visible means that ‘ Two 
Men’ did. Almost lacking the power of lengthened description 
of places or the sustained analysis of character, Mrs. Stoddard, in 
those fitful moments when the speech and actions of her people fit 
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the place and the occasion, teres eg oe oe g, indelible im 
- of the village, the life, the climate, the occupation—the form 
and pressure, in fact, of all the characters, scenes and situations in 
her book. Wethink ‘Temple House ’ inferior in execution to ‘Two 
Men.’ It is more fragmentary, more the inarticulate, detached cry 
of naked souls. What is so remarkable about the author's books 
is their almost brutal force. Each n leads his life according 
to the strong, passionate lines of his own character. Mrs. Stod- 
dard seems to have recognized nature only in her moments of de- 
structive passion, for her women as well as her men are devoid of 
the lighter: feelings of sentiment, emotion ar4 tenderness, The 
marvellous insight-into truth of her books shows a mind ee 
sensitive in its sem of the natural laws of the universe and al- 
most blind to those social conventions which teach man to conceal 
his instincts and control his passions. She does not, like so many 
modern fiction-writers, hold a ar ig, rp to the sun, and spec- 
ulate on the motes in a ray of light. hat one does not learn from 
her characters themselves, remains latent for the reader of more 
insight to discover. ($1. Cassell & Co.) 


THE AUTHOR of ‘ Ilian,’ Chaplain James J. Kane, U.S. N., has 
been at great pains to give his novel an air of verisimilitude, and 
to establish the authenticity of the material used. But it is to be 
doubted whether the profusely geographical preface, telling of the 
various mountains, sea-ports, towns and cities, profane and other- 
wise, where the literary labor of the book was carried on, in apy 
way tends to heighten its interest as a novel ; and the same may be 
said of the letter at the end, and the appendix. ‘ The Curse of the 
Old South Church,’ the second title of the story, was pronounced 
in the shadow of the Old South walls by the mother of Ilian against 
the man who betrayed her, Ilian’s father—a malediction that was 
to be the scourge of the children of his marriage with another wo- 
man. When Ilian grew up, she became the head of the Secret 
Service of the Confederate Army, and very much of the story is 

leaned from the author’s personal experience of naval service dur- 
ing the War. The book is full. of incident, and contains a vast 
amount of material ; but its characters, notwithstanding they have 
living prototypes, seem like abstractions of the author’s brain, rather 
than vital personalities. The book as a whole is a tedious effort at 
elaboration by a mind that has failed to apprehend the dramatic es- 
sentials of a romantic story. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 








W. E. HowE is the master of a remarkable style, of a vocabula- 
ry of good Anglo-Saxon English, and of a unique and independent 
handling of narrative material. These qualities alone would give 
originality to whatever he produced. ‘A Man Story,” his latest 
book, has, apart from his accepted literary peculiarities, distinc- 
tive characteristics of its own. It is the revelation of how potent 
for good is the appreciative trust of a woman in the man whom she 
loves, how positively creative of good in a man’s character—the 
, principle which the lives of Mohammed and Cadijah so forcibly il- 
justrated long ago, and which Miss Cleveland’s essay on.‘ Altruis- 
tic Faith’ presents in so strong a light. The hero in his early life 
is married to a woman between whom and himself an actual antip- 
athy quickly sprang up. She grows to hate him and to believe 
him the embodiment of deceit. He procures an easy divorce by 
virtue of the practice which permits the constructive appearance of 
the other party to the suit, and then marries the woman he really 
loves. The former wife averring that she had received no actual 
notice of the proceedings has the decree of divorce opened. This 
leaves the poor man with two wives on his hands, one in the coun- 
try and one in the city. He makes the best of his life that is pos- 
sible, drawing his inspiration from the woman who believed in the 
loyalty of his intentions. That a catastrophe should follow this ar- 
rangement, and that the shock should jar his whole life, was per- 
haps inevitable. There is humor and there is feeling in the story 
which one cannot but appreciate; and though the tale is unreal, 
whatever happens is told with such directness that one cannot for 
the life of him disbelieve or doubt its reality. ($1.50. Ticknor & 
Co.) 





THE FIRST VOLUME of Brentano’s Romantic Libr is very 
interesting. It contains three stories by well-known French writers, 
which have’ been sr and easily translated by ‘M. de L.’ 
The first, ‘Jettatura,’ by Théophile Gautier, is an exciting and pa- 
thetic story, founded upon one of the oldest existing superstitions 
—that of the evil eye. In this period of psychological research and 
experiment, when so many rational people believe in the Mind 
Cure and the Faith Cure, why should it not be granted that the 
mind may have an unwholesome as well as a healthful influence 

- over the minds and bodies of others? The eye is simply an out- 
let of the mind’s influence, and therefore has been used as a sym- 
bol. This theory would explain many of the unreasonable an- 
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tipathies we are all conscious of. Victorien Sardou gives us a 
called ‘The Black Pearl.’ 
its interest to the ising dénouement, so it should not be = 
by ae beforehand. Paul Féval’s ‘A Noble Sacrifice’ is a 

teenth Century fiction of the troublous times of the rebellion ir 
Brittany. It is atale of noble lords and lovely ladies, with dun- 
geons, escapes, and a grand wedding at the oni The romance is 
as satisfactory as a good fairy-story, and is so well-written that 
the pleasure is complete. If the future selections for the Roman- 
tic Library are to be as good as these, it would be safe to predict 
the success of the series. (50 cts: Brentanos.) 





‘GLORINDA,’ by Anna Bowman Dodd, is the tale of an im- 
pulsive Southern maiden ambitious for histrionic fame. In her zeal 
she trades a turkey to a gypsy for a pair of blue tights, and a- 
midst a leafy American Arden plays Rosalind to an admiri 
audience of gaping Negroes. Whenever did an ambitious girl not 
wish in her secret heart to be discovered in her impassioned acting 
by an Orlando concealed behind tree-trunks? The Orlando in this 
case is from the city, a gentleman of education; and to the fervent, 
aspiring little soul he seems the embodiment of love, of life, of the 

eat world in fact; and she immediately conceives a flame for 

im—a passion, however, which results only in the formation of 
character and stability in the febrile nature of Glorinda. In the 
end she becomes the proud and adoring helpmate of a once low- 
ly and despised joned a lover. (75 cts. Roberts Bros.)——R. E. 
FRANCILLON, in ‘A Christmas Rose,’ has written a charming 
story. New and delightful in incident and in conception, quaint in 
treatment and felicitous in characterization, there breathes through-- 
out it an ideal loyalty that seizes the ‘reader and makes him, willy- 
nilly, a staunch Stuart. Nicholas Fenwick’s courage and hopeful- 
ness after forty years of unsuccessful plotting in King James’s be- 
half, Rupert Cleve’s renunciation for his King, Hester's unflaggin 
faith in her husband, even Mistress Parrot’s service to Hester, afk 
embody an ideal of love and honor that quite befits the tide of 
Christmas, when all the world, through some compelling influence, 
puts on its best thoughts and does its worthiest deeds. (30 cts.. 
Harper & Bros.) 

‘A HEART REGAINED, by ‘Carmen Sylva,’ Queen of Rou- 
mania, is a book that can be best characterized as inoffensive. In 
the present age of ‘ Tristem Varick’ and ‘Eros,’ this cannot be 
called faint praise. It is a very good Sunday-school book and in 
its pretty cover will surely adorn the shelves of Sunday-school 
libraries. The sentiments it contains are eminently proper as com- 
ing from a Queen, and her reign should be one of those most ad- 
mired by the truly good—that is, a reign without a history. The 
book will never inspire bad thoughts ; in fact, it will not inspire any 
thoughts at all, and at the present day we demand in the books 
we read mental food or else amusement—one or the other. Some 
of the descriptions of scenery are really good, and show a great 
love of nature. The page and style are not attractive, but the 
binding is artistic. The Book may be expected to sell partly be- 
cause a Queen has written it, and partl 
have given it a pleasing exterior. ($1. 


WHEN WAS a volume from Miss Perry’s hands ever otherwise 
than delightful? ‘The Youngest Miss Lorton, and Other Short 
Stories’ is another collection of pictures of the American young 
woman, with all her bewildering felicities and contradictions. The 
title-story is an interesting study of an embryo gossip and mischief- 
maker. Having early in her life done a serious injury by her way 
of illuminating the truth, she is frightened into a realization of the 
sort of character she is building within herself, and makes a brave 
and successful effort to reform it altogether. The stories are told 
with the sweet gayety that characterizes all Miss Perry’s work. 
g$. Ticknor & Co.)——-THE PUBLISHERS of ‘ Cross Purposes” 
would persuade us in an ingenious preface that the clever su 


because its publishers 
upples & Hurd.) 





of ‘ The Rock or the Rye’ has brought to them from the publie a - 


constant and clamorous demand for this earlier book of Mr. T. C. 
DeLeon, which they now get out in an illuminated holiday cover. 
‘Cross Purposes’ is'a Southern Christmas tale of suspense and a 
happy dénouement. A good deal of activity and high spirits are 
imparted by the presence of the frisky colts pressed into service im 
the Christmas elopement. The story is told with humor and dashs 
(50 cts. Gossip Printing Co.) 


‘ 





Minor Notices 


‘ VOLCANOES and Earthquakes’ is the title of a work of first- 
class authority, by an eminent scientific expert in the subjects dis- 
cussed. It is intended to counteract some of the foolish notions 
current about these phenomena of the earth’s crust, and to intro~ 


It is a clever little sketch, which owes. — 
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duce, as elements for the construction of a sound theory, only those 
deductions which are based on actual facts. The high ability of 
the author, Prof. Samuel Kneeland of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is a guarantee of accuracy in observation and sobri- 
ety in judgment. High science, however, does not mean a dull 
story, for the style is popular, and the book both in outward ap- 
pearance and in method of treatment will win many readers both 
ung and old. The sixteen illustrations are not fanciful sketches, 
it are drawings from photographs; the author having gone for 
his information, not to libraries, but to those thin parts of the earth’s 
crust called Iceland, Japan, Hawaii, Spain and the Mediterranean 
in. _ Besides the accurate descriptions of the regions visited, the 
amusing and exciting experiences incident to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge in strange places are narrated with liveliness. The Professor 
thas an eye for the humorous side of life. Even the moon comes 
under notice, as an orb noted for its volcanic scenery. Mr. Knee- 
fand’s book is a charming work as a piece of literature, and an in- 
forming and even comforting scripture as a monograph in science. 
fn a concluding chapter it is shown that the volcano and earthquake, 
like the tornado, are not wholly bad, but have elements of blessing 
in them. _ They add to the long life of the earth, replace the mate- 
rial lost by denudation, and serve to render our planet habitable. 
The single cause of these twin phenomena of movement is under- 
stood to be gravitation, though of the essential nature of this cos- 
mic force we know nothing. The book has an index, is well bound 
and printed, and ought to be in every library in which science made 
attractive is believed to lessen the insatiable demand for fiction. 
42.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 





IN HIs ‘Latter-Day Ballads,’ Mr. Randolph only includes those 
‘written during the last thirty years. Allotting to each author a 
single specimen, he yet purports in his volume ‘to indicate the 
‘growth and extent of English and American Ballads ’ during the 

iod named. We doubt whether this would have been possible 
in the small compass he has allowed himself, whatever treatment 
he had adopted. He has probably done all that could be expected 
under the conditions, and a given us a great variety of authors 
and themes. Among them we shall find old and familiar friends 
and others that are new to us. But in his effort to be impartial 
and to cover so wide a field, Mr. Randolph can scarcely be said to 
ido justice to the subject. No form of poetry so mirrors the spirit 
-of the age in which it was written as the ballad, and however we 
-define it, the very name evokes the idea of something epic and 
Aheroic or romantic beyond peradventure. Such is not the impres- 
sion conveyed in these pages. The heroism is borrowed and 
‘transplanted, and the romance does not belong to us. What we 
can really lay claim to is, for the most part, trite and prosaic. 
Browning’s noble verse forms a shining exception, and rings true 
-and fresh for to-day and for all time. Hervé Riel is the hero and 
fover who arouses all our sympathies, for love has not died and 
= has not faded from men. ($1.25. A.D. F. Randolph & 





IT wAs A happy thought to bring out a new edition of Dr. Char- 
Tes Elam’s interesting volume, first published some twenty years 
since, and long out of print. The essays—which are psychological, 


~ not medical—are a contribution to the natural history of those out- 


lying regions of thought and action, whose domain is the debat- 
able ground of brain, nerve and mind. They point to the latent 
-causes of many forms of disorder of the mind, and show also the 
~origin and manner of the perpetuation of the tyranny of the organ- 
asm, as well as the necessary tendencies towards virtue and vice 
which seem to be so capriciously distributed amongst families and 
—. Natural heritage, degeneration in man, moral and crim- 

epidemics, illusions and. hallucinations, somnambulism, revery 
-and abstraction, are all treated of in attractive and intelligible style, 
-and yet in true scientific spirit. Exception may be taken by some 
-of the pscho-physiologists of the day to some of the views and con- 
clusions of Dr. Elam, who is a staunch dualist, but they must re- 
cognize the general value of the ‘Problems.’ (50 cts. Lee & 
Shepard.) 





‘THE BOOKWoOR\M, an illustrated treasury of old-time literature, 
isa portly volume of odds and ends of literary information. Anony- 
mous as to editorship, it opens’ with a prefatory poem by Andrew 
Lang, ‘To the Gentle Reader, ‘and many of the articles contributed 
or scissored out are signed, presumably by their authors, who are 
mot usually men of eminence. The typography, which is very 
thandsomely done, is of the old-time sort, the pictures, borders and 
mumerous head- and tail-pieces being in the manner beloved of 
ancient printers. Both binding and rough-edged paper recall the 
<enturies\before steam and jron presses. The book is filled with 
tid-bits of knowledge about books ; one learns here when the first 
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Bibles were printed in America, and when the first Greek types 
were cast in the United States. Philadelphia, it seems, was the ~ 
‘literary centre’ of America, a century ago, and Pennsylvania the 
region most thickly sown with paper-mills, type-foundries, printing- 
offices, and men who lived by the pen, as well as by composition 
and press-work. Besides the many pages devoted to the book- 
worm that drills and tunnels its way through text and paper from 
book-cover to book-cover, we have choice paragraphs about books 
and bookmen. One chapter tells us of the invention of types in 
China, and the Corean books printed in the Twelfth Century, and 
the work done in Japan by movable letter forms before Coster or 
Guttenberg was born. Several sets of chapters about the British 
Museum, Dr. Johnson, etc., are properly stratified with layers and 
deposits of anecdotes, poems, descriptions of old presses, bookshops 
and printers. The book is a successful attempt to present in a 
cheap form the results to be gathered by reading and the general 
effect to the eye of a library of costly old books. ($3. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 





IN ONE OR two points Vol. II. of Dr. W. Bernhardt’s ‘ Deutsche 
Novelletten-Bibliothek,’ intended for the use of school and home, is 
an improvement on Vol I., which was a collection of the dismallest 
tragedies that could be gathered from the German penny-dreadfuls. 
Vol. II. is of a more sanguine and cheerful cast, though some of the 
stories are as silly and aimless as possible. Nothing shows the 
extraordinary gulf fixed between French and German fiction more 
strikingly than the comparison of a collection of short stories like 
these with a group of French short stories of similar length. Mod- 
dern Germans seem almost to have lost the power ‘ once delivered 
to the saints,’ like Hauff, Tieck, Chamisso, von Ense, and Richter— 
the power, that is, of constructing a swift, dramatic, artistic, preg- 
nant story, interesting from end to end, and closing when its theme 
is exhausted. This collection is an evidence of it. Dr. Bernhardt’s 
annotations redeem the book from being absolutely worthless, 
beautifully manufactured and printed as it is. (60 cts. D.C. Heath 
& Co.)——Mr. C. H. KILBORN of Cambridge, Mass., continues 
his interesting series of German texts in cheap form with Heine’s 
‘ Harzreise ’ annotated by Prof. Van Daell. The notes are of little 
value, for a writer like Heine ought either to be exhaustively ex- 
plained line by line, or let alone altogether. Prof. Van Daell picks 
out a few points to explain, and leaves innumerable others un- 
touched. The text is well-printed and reasonable in price. (25 
cts.) 





NO SYMPATHY with the evidently genuine sentiment in the verses 
entitled ‘Rebel Rhymes,’ by Elizabeth I. Hereford, should blind 
the reviewer to their raggedness of edge, suggesting some of the 
recent specimens of modern-antique press-work. As is common 
with many Southern writers, a great deal of herg-worship is em- 
bodied in her strains. Stonewall Jackson, Gen. A. S. Johnston, 
Father Ryan, the poet-priest ; ‘Mrs. General Cabell,’ and others, 
are sung in poems of varying merit. The author shows feeling 
for the external beauties of her native land, as well as for the 
tragedy of a war of which the scars are healed, not hidden 
yet. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——-THAT INDEFATIGABLE, prolif- 
ic and generally interesting writer, the Rev. Dr. George Lansing 
Taylor, has studied the subject of African exploration, almost 
entirely from the publications of one great publishing-house in 
New York, and has condensed the results into review articles 
which are now reprinted in a pamphlet of fifty-six pages, with a 
map, table of river-lengths, and list of authorities. The work is 
well done, and is happily entitled ‘The New Africa: its Discovery 
and Destiny.’ The great water-system of the wonderful inland 
plateau is finely described, and a grand future prophesied. Of 
course, being a Methodist, our Skaneatles arid Syracuse friend 
must have his punch at ‘Rome’—a necessity in personal-equation 
which mars the value of a study of facts, and converts a cheap and 
useful handbook of needed information into a polemic tract, (20cts. 
Phillips & Hunt.) 





‘ BRILLIANTS’ is the title of a book, issued this week from the 
De Vinne Press, which may claim the distinction of being the 
smallest of the hundreds that have come to this office during the past 
two months. The binding is of brown leather, stamped with gilt. 
In length it just exceeds 2} inches, while in width it falls short of 14. 
The printed page is a short 14 inches long by 1} wide, the number of 
lines to the inch being twenty. This gives a better idea of the 
diminutive size of the type than —s else we could say of 
it—except, perhdps, that an ordinary pinhead is almost twice as 
large as the capital letters. The book is a compilation of poems 
of a humorous character—Thackeray’s ‘Sorrows of Werter’ and 
‘Little Billee,’ Lowell’s ‘Courtin’,, Hood’s ‘Carelesse Nurse 
Mayd,’ etc.—to which Mr. Theodore De Vinne has prefixed an 
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interesting sketch of i of books in mi ic or ‘ bril- 
liant ’ types. Rubricated head- and tail-pieces adorn the s of 
this gem of the printer's and book-binder’s arts——MisS DoRa 
WHEELER has made a design for a calendar which is published 
by the Associated Artists: It represents the gray-bearded old 
year resting on his scythe and looking over the top of the calen- 
dar at the incoming year, symbolized by the Sense figure of a 
young girl, posing apparently for the old gentleman’s admiration, 
to show him, as it were, what a pleasant companion he misses by 
wae ing out of the way on the stroke of midnight, Dec. 31, 1888, 
Miss Wheeler’s work is in her popular decorative manner, and 
the color-printing does it great credit. 


To the Old Year 


OLD FRIEND, the time has come to part; 
And yet I cannot let thee go. 
Too swift the time has fled; and lo, 
I have not fathomed what thou art! 
I did not think the tears would start, 
Nor ever dreamed I loved thee so! 
Old friend the time has come to part; 
And yet I cannot let thee go! 
One last, long kiss, before they grow 
Too fierce, these tuggings at my heart! 
One kiss! Alas, too well I know, 
Old friend, the time has come to part! 
And yet—I cannot let thee go! 
JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 








Andrew Lang as a Lecturer 


I HAVE HEARD it said that in London as soon as two people 
discover they have an idea in common, they form a society. It 
might be said with equal truth that once a man finds he has some- 
thing to talk about, there is an audience ready to listen to him. 
Lectures are supposed to be an American institution ; yet nowhere 
else as in London can you hear so many of them. Scarcely a week 
passes that you are not able, at no other cost but a long journey by 
underground railway, or bus, or on foot, to hear a man famous in 
literature, science or art, hold forth on a subject to which he has 
devoted years of study. Never have I appreciated more fully the 
English custom of lecturing than I did yesterday afternoon, when 
by chance I wandered into South Place Chapel, just as Mr. Andrew 
Lang was beginning to talk about the Religion of Ancient Greece. 

Americans associate the name of South Place Chapel with Mr. 
Moncure Conway, but it was famous before his time. It was there 
that Fox, the friend of Cobden and Bright during the Corn-Law agi- 
tations, preached to a congregation of Unitarians, among whom Har- 
riet Martineau was sometimes to befound. Mr. Conway advanced— 
to use the modern expression—far beyond Unitarianism ; so far, in- 
deed, that, I have been told by Englishmen who used to go to hear 
him, he became as dogmatic in his agnosticism, or whatever name 
he gave it, as orthodox believers are in their orthodoxy. Now his 
os has been taken by Dr. Stanton Coit, and I understand a 

roader spirit —— in the ethical religion taught there. The 
most noteworthy ‘feature’ of the Chapel is the course of Sunday 
afternoon free lectures held within its walls. They are duly an- 
nounced in the newspapers in the list of Sunday services, but they 
have not attracted the attention which has been given with such 
lavishness to every ceremony that takes place in St. Jude’s School 
House, on the one hand, or the Positivists’s hall on the other. At 
St. Jude’s one can see the classes working for the elevation of the 
masses, and at Newton Hall hear the ritual of a new religion; but 
in South Place Chapel are to be found only people who seek to el- 
evate—or perhaps it would be more correct to say amuse—them- 
selves. There is no attempt at ritual; if the music is good, it is 
applauded ; and so likewise is the lecture, which does not pretend 
to be what it is not—a sermon. Whenever I have been to St. 
— I have seen as many people from the West End as from the 

ast; and I think I am not wrong in saying that one half of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison’s congregation is made up of curious outsiders. 
At South. Place Chapel, though Mr. Lang was the lecturer of 
the day, there was not a suggestion of the West End in the audi- 
ence. It seemed to be made up of the ‘ lower middle class,’ with 
pe a sprinkling of well-to-do workingmen. None of the well- 

own London patrons of germengysrt were tobeseen. The place 
struck me as more genuine than anything of the kind I have found 
in London. The only possible clew to the principles of the assem- 
bly was the sole ornament in an unusually simple and bare interior. 
This was a succession of names forming a kind of. frieze on the 
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quiet walls. It is not difficult to undérstand the ideals of people who 
give equal honor to Manu, Moses, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, Shak- 
speare, Goethe, Voltaire, Luther, Mohammed, Spinoza, Confucius, 
Plato, Fox, Channing and Tom Paine. Just below this frieze and 
above the platform was the motto, ‘To thine own Self be True.’ 
Before the lecture there was an organ recital, and then singing. 
The people listened as though they took pleasure in the music and, 
as I say, applauded. The men kept on their hats and made them- 
selves comfortable. At four, a door to the left opened and Mr. 
“Lang came in, with a man who iftroduced him simply as the lec- 
turer of the afternoon. 

Mr. Lang is at his best as a lecturer. The usual languor of his 
manner disappears; he is interested in his subject, and talks with 
an ease and quietness and simplicity which bring him at once into 
sympathy with his audience. Upon the religion of ancient Greece 
few men can speak with more authority, and none with more grace 
and beauty of language. In his spoken as in his written words, 
there is the same rhythm which has made his prose translation of 
the aes song A more poetical than the rhyming versions. He began 
by saying that the religion of Greece was confused, therefore we 
must not be surprised if his remarks on it, given within an hour’s 
time, were’confusing. But confusing they were not. Atonce he 
made clear the point he wished to demonstrate—the existence, side 
by side, of the most degrading barbarism and the highest civiliza- 
tion in the mythical religion of Greece. 

Those who have read Mr. Lang’s books on myths and myth- 
making know, without my telling, the argument. by which he ex- 
plained this inconsistency. He is an opponent of the scholars who 
believe religion to be a disease of language; he upholds rather the 
theory of evolution, and only by it can‘be explained the survival of 
primitive rites and degrading myths among a people, more civilized 
probably than we shall ever be, who artistically could make their 
religion so beautiful. Among the Greeks there were no prophets, 
no Mahdis; there was never any great reformation. The many 
clung to their superstitions ; the rulers and leaders, afraid to give 
them up lest they might break the luck, were satisfied to make 
them useful artistically. For moral support each man looked to 
himself, and this it was which made the Greeks so manly in their 
treatment of life and death. The name of Socrates, and the motto 
‘To Thine own Self be True,’ were just above Mr, Lang’s head, 
Nothing therefore could have been more appropriate than this— 
the moral, as it were, of his lecture, which he concluded by reading 
(from the Greek; he had not been able to find his Jowett, he said) 
the final words of Socrates, his wonderful words about the life to 
come, summed up in these, the last of all: ‘ But now it is time for 
us to go away, I to die, you to live. Which of us is going to the 
better fate is unknown to all save God.’ 

Mr. Lang explained that, as it was Sunday afternoon, he had 
thought it best to consider not the mythology, but the religion, of 
Greece. His audience received this as a humorous sally. But I 
doubt if in any church of London a purer morality had been taught 
that afternoon—if any sermon preached had given greater hope 
and strength to the men and women who heard it. And I think a 
point to be noted in the Sunday lectures in this East-end hall, is 
that they are as freely given as they are freely received, without 
money and without price. And, moreover, they are given for the 
benefit of the people; and the one paper which to-day printed a 
report of Mr, Lang’s lecture was a paper of the people. 


LONDON, Dec. 3, 1888. ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 





The Lounger 


I DON’T KNOW when I have been so astonished and disgusted 
as I was last week, on reading that Mr. Booth, Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Jefferson had joined the movement to keep foreign actors out of 
America, So long as this petty business was confined to the third- 
and fourth-rate members of the ‘ profession,’ it was amusing only. 
You expect a bad actor to be jealous of the success of his betters, 
and would scarcely be surprised if he should propose to form a 
theatrical trades-union, and fix a uniform rate of wages for all 
players, of whatever rank. But that this effort to build a Chinese 
wall around our stage, to protect the pocket of the American actor 
at the expense not only of his own art, but the just enjoyment of 
the audience, should be endorsed by the leading exponents of the 
drama, was enough to make one declare perpetual abstinence from 
theatre-going. I have since learned with delight that Mr. Jefferson’ 
is heartily opposed to the proposition. 





AMONG the most zealous supporters of this movement to 
restore the ‘good old times’ when Macready was welcomed to 
our shores by Bowery brickbat-throwers, I note such scions of 
patriotic native stock as Lawrence Barrett (already mentioned), 
Dion Boucicault, James O’Neil, Joseph Haworth, Stuart Robson, 
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Fred. de Belleville, Harry Lacy, Henry E. Dixey, R. J. Dillon, J. W. 
Scanlon, and a few others who have, like some of these, perhaps 
unwittingly, disguised their origin by adopting English patronymics. 

heir opposition to the imported dramatic stick is akin to that of 
the sand-lot agitators of San Francisco, who were opposed to immi- 
gration on general principles. 





THE MOVEMENT is the most narrow-minded and reactionary 
that has been started in America for many years. The American 
stage has much to learn from the forei Mr. Irving’s admirable 
Lyceum company tatght a lesson in this country that was sorely 
needed, at a time when Mr. Booth himself was making a fortune 
by giving Shakspearian plays with a support worthy of a second- 
rate provincial theatre. Is Mr. Booth in favor of this movement 
because it would prevent unpleasant comparisons? I cannot think 
so. M. Coquelin may visit us again, but he must leave his com- 
pany at home, forsooth! Or, as other nations care a little for art, 
and do not pass such shabby laws as our players propose to press 
on Congress, he need not leave his company at tly He can 

art with it in Mexico, and come to New York‘alone, arranging 
orehand for its transhipment in bond across the United States 
to Canada, where he may rejoin it when he has finished his season 
here. In this way, too, the English—I beg its pardon, I mean the 
American—language will receive incidental protection from injur- 
ious competition from the French. It is, of course, a shame that 
American dollars should be paid into the pockets of people, like 
Coquelin, Salvini, Ristori, Barnay, etc., whose use of another lan- 
guage tends to discredit our mother-tongue; and the better the 
other language is spoken, the greater the offence. It is now in or- 
der to have the teaching of foreign tongues prohibited in our schools 
and colleges, the dead languages: being possibly exempted on the 
ground that they do not enter into competition with the American 
of to-day. What could be less patriotic than to spend one’s time 
in studying French, or German, or Italian, or even English, indeed ? 
To be sure we have extensive dealings with the races that speak 
these languages, but the sooner we cease to do so the better. 
What we want is a stout wall, a mile high, along our entire coast 
and international boundaries. Some day it may be levelled by an 
inquisitive gunboat or land battery; but what a delightful time we 
shall have had while it was standing! ‘America for the Ameri- 
cans’ is my motto; and in“ Americans’ I include, of course, as 
many of our not-yet-arrived fellow-citizens as shall succeed in get- 
ting here before the wall is built. 





AN EMINENT New Jersey lawyer, in thanking a friend for an in- 
vitation to attend the opening of the new Museum of Art building 
on Tuesday of last week, regretted that he was a slave to his pro- 
fession, and had no leisure for gentlemanly recreation. ‘My con- 
dition,’ he added, ‘often reminds me of an old “ chestnut” respect- 
ing a connection of mine, the famous lawyer of fifty years ago, 
David B. Ogden. He began his profession in Newark, and at a 
time when that city was the resort, for law, of the Dutch farmers 
of Old Bergen. Ogden was a very genial but rather careless man, 
friendly with everyone, but in early life rather disdainful of appear- 
ances. The old Dutchman said: “ We like that Squire Ogden. 
He is no gentleman ’’!’ 





ABOU BEN AUSTIN having assured me that the Trinity Historical 
Society, in whose name he collects autographs and photographs, is 
an authentic and praiseworthy institution, whose aim is to ‘do a 
little aes ‘in the world,’ Mr. Chas, Stuart Swindells now sends me 
the following guarantee of his own existence, and protest against 
what he is pleased to call my ‘ attact’ upon the Society : 


In an article published in a recent issue of your paper, you seem to 
doubt that there is such a person as myself. As to who and what I am, 
I respectfully refer you to ex-Gov. James W. Throckmorton, McKinney, 
Tex.; Congressman Chas. Stuart, Houston, Tex.; Hon. F. R. Lubbock, 
ex-Governor and present State Treasurer, Austin, Tex.; ex-State Comp- 
troller W. J. Swain, Clarksville, Tex.; Postmaster Cochran; Dallas, Tex. ; 
Shaw & Blaylock, publishers of Zexas Christian Advocate; Holland & 
Knox, publishers of 7exas Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex.; D. J. Kelly, 
Manager Western Newspaper Union, Dallas, Texas. This Society is 

et in its infancy, but we hope in time to build up an institution cred- 
itable alike to its members and the community, and I think your attact 
[stc] is unwarranted. Hoping this will be sufficient to convince you 
*that there is such a Society and a person as myself, I am, very Respect- 
fully, Chas. S. Swindells, President T. H. S. 





| \I SINCERELY hope that the publisher of 7Ze Overland Monthly 
did not pay ‘on acceptance’ for the article, ‘Seeking the Golden 
Fleece in Costa Rica,’ which appears in the December number of 
that magazine over the signature‘ P.M.R.’ If he did not, or at 
least. if he has not paid for it yet, he will not feel under any obliga- 
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tion to do sd, for the person who sold it to him is a thief—a fact-to 
which my attention is called by a gentleman in this city. The ar- 
ticle—a gracefully written and amusing one—is simply the last 
chapter of a little volume of ‘South-Sea Idyls,’ by Charles Warren 
Stoddard, published in 1873 by J. R. Osgood & Co. In the book 
the sketch is called ‘A Prodigal in Tahiti,’ and the lazy dog who 
has palmed it off as original has garbled it just enough to show 
that he recognizes the meanness of his act, and would like to stave 
off the inevitable moment of detection as long as possible. Thus, 
where Mr. Stoddard speaks of setting foot ‘on the leaf-strewn 
and shady beach of Papeete,’ ‘ P. M. R.’ speaks of setting foot ‘on 
the leaf-strewn and shady beach of Punta Arena, in the year of 
our Lord 1865.’ Other sentences are similarly altered, and lines 
and paragraphs are omitted here and there; but nine-tenths of the 
matter in the magazine sketch is a verbatim reproduction of the 
chapter in ‘ South-Sea Idyls.’ This is the second time the maga- 
zine has been victimized in this way, the first sufferer being, if I re- 
collect rightly, Mr. E. C. Stedman. 





THE CHRISTMAS CARD that became popular in this country not 
long after the War, and the spirit of which was pretty enough, had 
not the thing been run into the ground, is undergoing an undesir- 
able evolution. The thin little  abrom pasteboard, with its line of 
greeting, and simple embellishment of angels, fairies, flowers or 
birds, has grown into something that loses its fitness as it loses its 
simplicity. Now one has to pay for these airy nothings a price 
that would furnish a substantial gift, and every Christmas deluges 
its celebrants with these senseless productions ad nauseam. The 
calendar is about the only thing of the kind that has any legitimate 
excuse for being, for it has its use and is more than a mere ephe- 
meron. But best of all was the pretty, but now old-fashioned, card. 





THE SUGGESTION is made that the new States, to be formed by 
the division and admission to the Union of certain of the populous 
Territories, be given more distinctive names than ‘ North’ this or 
‘South’ that, ‘ East’ one thing or ‘South’ the other. It is not yet 
too late to change the name of West Virginia to Kanawha, as the 
Wheeling /xtelligencer recommends, though I doubt that it will be 
done; and certainly it would be better, as the Evening Post inti- 
mates, not to have two Dakotahs added to our present roll of 
States. Washington, Montana and New Mexico will probably be 
taken in under their present titles, but Tacoma would be at least as 
good a one for the first of these; and New Mexico is after all only 
an apology fora name. An appropriate Indian name is generally 
the best for an American State. 





Boston Letter 


THE BOOK-TRADE in this city is having a very successful holi- 
day season, and a gratifying feature of it is the demand for the 
higher class of literature. Recent historical works, especially those 
relating to the United States, have a large sale, and the way in 
which the facts and philosophy of history have been recast to suit 
the demands of the modern scientific method, shows the apprecia- 
tion by historians of the needs of the time. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the appearance of a new histori- 
cal writer, especially when, like Buckle, he has remained unknown 
till the announcement of the work on which he has spent years of 
labor. This is the case with an author whose book is to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in about two months; and the 
fact that he lives in what seems an out-of-the-way place for the 
production of this work adds to the interest of his appearance. 
That a ‘Constitutional History of the English Government’ should 
come from Mobile might disturb the shades of Hallam and May, 
especially as the author has been engaged on it for ten years, and 
as it has been written in correspondence with Freeman, Bryce, and 
other distinguished authorities whose approval it has gained. The 
new historian’s name is Hannis Taylor. . 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in’ February another book 
by a new author whose name is withheld. Itiis entitled ‘A Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket,’ and is a story of a young girl which sets forth 
the life of the old town, with its sea-captains and other quaint 
characters, in a manner especially interesting to young people. 

A volume by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, entitled ‘ Portfolio Papers,’ 
will be brought out by Roberts Bros. in January. It will contain 
selections from The Portfolio, the well-known London art journal. 
and will include, among other matters, sketches of distinguished 

inters. An interesting feature of the book will be a portrait of 

amerton by M. Manesse, the well-known French etcher. This 
will be the first portrait of Hamerton ever published, as he has 
hitherto objected to have his likeness taken for this purpose. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s ‘ Steadfast,’ the sub-title of which, here 
published for the first time, is ‘A Story of a Saint and a Sinner,’ is 
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finally on the press of Ticknor & Co., and will in January. 
It is a semi-historical story, treating of the ‘ orthodox’ question, 
and based upon facts in its annals during the last hundred years, 

‘which have a timely interest from the discussion excited by ‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere’ and John Ward, Preacher.’ 

Apropos of the last-mentioned book, Mrs. Margaret Deland, its 
author, may still be seen in her walks about town accompanied by 
a huge mastiff, and as the great dog of the same species which was 
formerly her ceepanen was reported dead, a story has got about 
that the animal has recovered from its supposed mortal sickness. 
As a matter of fact, however, that mastiff, which was tenderly 
‘obituarized’ in some of the newspapers, really did die, and in a 
pitiful manner, having been poisoned. The new dog is a magnifi- 
cent creature, darker, and more intelligent-looking than his prede- 
cessor, and bears the stalwart name ‘Erick.’ re is no reason 
for believing that Mrs. Deland—whose bright, sunny face one asso- 


ciates with the delicate fancies of ‘ The Old Garden,’ rather than. 


with the sombre experiences of ‘ John Ward, Preacher ’—has bought 
her new mastiff as a protection against the watchdogs of old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy who have resented her exposition of its gloomy 
influences upon character and life. 

Cupples & Hurd are to remove to their new store in School 
Street some time before Feb.1. This will bring them into the 
heart of the bookselling business, their present store being remote 
from it. The new building into which they are to move has a his- 
toric interest from its occupying the site of the estate of one of the 
most famous physicians and surgeons of New England, who was 
Surgeon-General during the Revolution and the first Professor of 
Surgery and Anatomy in Harvard College. This was Dr. John 
Warren, brother of the hero of Bunker Hill, and father of the late 
distinguished surgeon, Dr. John Collins Warren. In their new 
store, Cupples & Hurd intend: to have the cream of the American 
and European markets, and to combine the characteristics of Bren- 
tano’s with those of Scribner’s and Putnam’s. They have added 
to their business the Algonquin Press. 

Among the trials of the book trade at this busy season are the 
enquiries about various publications coming from people who have 
the most confused idea of what they want. These inquiries are 
frequently without the address of the writers, and are usually unac- 
companied by stamps for return postage. A bookseller tells me 
that he lately had a request by postal card for the names of all the 
books in his store. Ashe did not know all the names himself, he 
oe the request too cool even for the season, and so he felt 
justified in ‘ warning’ the enquirer by sending him several cata- 
ogues of Sunday-schooi libraries. 


Boston, Dec. 24, 1888. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League ; 

THE fourth annual exhibition ofthe Architectural League of 
New York was opened at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on Dec. 
24. It is by far the best the League has made. In the architec- 
tural drawings—which, of course, are the majority of the exhibits 
—a general recurrence to classic models is noticeable, The study 
of interior decoration has progressed apace ; several of our younger 
architects showing creditable studies of Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Egyptian and Renaissance work made on the spot from the monu- 
ments; others displaying in their original designs a thorough ac- 

uaintance with the principles, still vital, of the past. Even in the 
cate of domestic architecture, there seems less striving for orig- 
inality at all costs. There are fewer burlesque ‘Queen Anne’ cot- 
tages; a greater number of attempts to modernize our own more 
el t though not always more rational ‘Colonial’ style. One 
bold adapter has even tried his hand at a Greek hall for a modern 
house, in imitation of an antique peristyle (roofed over) with un- 
compromising Doric columns, and testifying to a manly regard for 
the right angle and the straight line which is beyond all praise. It 
was to be expected that the classic would prevail in the competitive 
designs for the ‘tomb of. a great architect,’ and it has. The gold 
medal of the League has fallen to an Ionic facade for a rock tomb 
by Mr. James Brite. 

In the large inner gallery, designs for stained glass, ceilings and 
other decorations, many of them colored, are almost as abundant 
as the purely architectural works. Further variety is given by 
etchings and pen-drawings of architectural subjects, like Pennell’s 
drawings of the Plantin Museum at Brussels, lent by the Century 
Co., and Bacher’s etching of Milan Cathedral. Attention may be 
directed to J. Du Fais’s ‘Design for a Moorish room,’ to Frank 
Wallis’s ‘ Colonial Hal!,’ to Brunner and Tryon’s massive ‘ Towers 

- of Hotel at Bigstone Gap, Va., and solid-looking library building at 
Rutland, Vt.; to Rico’s ‘Sketch on the Grand Canal, Venice ;’ to 
E. R. Tilton’s sketches of ‘Colonial Doorways,’ George W. May- 








nard’s elaborate ‘Ceiling in Ponce de Leon Hotel,’ the ‘Color 
Studies’ by George C. Palmer, the drawing of a kneeling 3 
Miss Ella Condie Lamb ; the ‘ Sketches in Greece,’ by F. H. 
the ‘Corner of Manhattan Warehouse,’ by A.-W. Brunner; 
‘Design for a Reredos’ by Charles R. Lamb; the ‘Alchemistic 
Signs,’ drawn from old carvings, by E. Colonna; and the clever 
water-color sketch, ‘Back of Public Gardens, Venice,’ by E. P. 
Be 9° All these are fairly representative of the general excellence 
of the whole exhibition. 
A ‘loan exhibition of decorative art’ occupies the smaller inner 

gallery, the walls of which are covered with carvings, casts, em- 

roideries, paintings and stamped leather. Bauer's ‘Frieze of 
Dancing Children ’ is as beautifui a bit of decorative modelling as 
we have seen in an age. The forms are exquisite; the movement 
has all the grace and abandon of extreme youth. Nothing of the 
sort can be said for the movement of Blum’s curious little jumping 
jacks in his ‘ Vintage Festival,’ but what a bouquet of brilliant col- 
ors the little composition is! Kemys’s bas-relief, ‘A Buffalo Hunt ;’ 
Siddons Mowbray’s panel, ‘ Among the Blossoms ; Will Low’s stud- 
ies for stained glass ; Church’s ‘ Evening;’ F. V. Hart’s‘ Orpheus, 
St. Cecilia, Sapho,’ three small designs grouped together on a 
piano decoration ; Kenyon Cox’s ‘ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel,’ 
H. O. Walker’s pag colored ‘Boy and Dove’—these may be 
particularized as among the best of the original modern works-in 
this room. Some very rich East Indian carvings, inlays and em- 
broideries, lent by Lockwood de Forest and Louis C. Tiffany, are 
likewise remarkable. The hanging committee has done its work 
well in bringing harmony out of this almost excessive variety, and 
by the liberal use of palm-branches and holly-leaves has given a 
desirable Christmas-like touch to the appearance of the exhibi- 
tion. 


the 





Art Notes 

AMONG the many new pictures at Knoedler’s, two landscapes by 
young American painters challenge attention. One shows a rich 
green stretch of meadow-land with reedy water in the foreground 
and a wooded and hilly distance. It is by Wm. R. Derrick, and 
the scene is near Eastport, Maine. The other landscape is from 
Holland—a low, flat country, with red-roofed cottages. Its painter 
is Arthur Hoeber. Near the last hangs an uncommonly good 
Pasini, showing the tiled entrance to a huge Turkish building with 
soldiers lounging in its shade. A group of Indian nobles settin 
out on a hawking expedition is by Weeks; in it a pretty little gir 
is shown coming through an old stone gateway with a varicolored 
bunch of chrysanthemums as big as herself, by A. Charnay; von 
Cedarstrom’s ‘ Connoisseurs’ is capital; there is anew Jacquet, and 
a Breton of unsual character—a stormy sunset. The magnificent 
Delacroix, ‘ Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger,’ has been moved and 
is now in a better light, which enables one to appreciate its won- 
derfully rich color. New etchings and mezzotints share the atten- 
tion of visitors with the paintings. 

—It has just been decided by the Board of Estimate to add $10, 
ooo this year to the annual contribution of $15,000 from the City 
Treasury to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on condition that the 
building be kept open from eight to ten o’clock on two evenings in 
the week—Saturday and one other. 


—The necessity of a special ruling by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that foreign pictures owned in this country and sent hence to 
the Paris Exhibition may pass the Custom House free of duty on 
their return, is an additional proof, if any were needed, of the ab- 
— and injustice of our tariff laws in their effect upon works 
of art. 


—Mrs. C. H. Stranahan, whose ‘History of French Painting’ 
was reviewed in these columns on Dec. 8, writes to us to say that 
she ‘felt great confidence’ in her authority for the statement that 
Millet’s first etching ‘ was in lithography,’ but is open to conviction 
by the reviewer. ‘1 will hasten to make the correction in any for- » 
ther copies of my work, if he or she will do me the favor of giviig 
me unqualified assurance that the. cover for a song by Millet was 
not etched on stone.’ In comment on this, the reviewer writes: 
‘Mrs. Stranahan does not appear to know that an etching anda 
lithograph are two entirely different things. When she says the 
first of these, meaning etchings, was ‘in lithography’ she simply. 
makes a bull. No etching can -bé a lithograph. Millet’s first etch-* 
ing was a small plate of a ship; and as the first lithograph (cover 
for a song, 1848) is No. 22 in Lebrun’s Catalogue of Millet’s etch- 
ings and other prints, it certainly could not have been, as Mrs. 
Stranahan assumes, the first of his ‘etchings —even admitting, to 
ey her, that etchings and lithographs are the same thing. 

illet executed two other lithographs, in 1851 and 1858. In view 


of the excellent opportunity for studying Millet’s prints offered by 
the exhibition at Mr. Keppel’s in this city a few years ago, it is 
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charitable to suppose that Mrs. Stranahan was guilty of careless- 
ness rather than ignorance.’ 





The Massacre at Fort Pillow 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In your issue of Dec. 1, you compliment Rossiter Johnson’s 
* Short History of the War,’ but use the following language: ‘ Occa- 
sionally, however, we read an account of Confederate savagery, for 
the details of which we should be glad to have more than the 
author's word as authority ; as, for instance, the story of Forrest's 
massacre of the Negro garrison at Fort Pillow.’ It is clearly a 
duty to add to ariyone’s stock of gladness, which I attempt to do 
4 quoting from Fortest’s dispatch, sent following that affair, as 
ollows : 


The river was dyed with blood of the slaughtered for two hundred 
_. The approximate loss was upward of five hnudred killed, but 
lew of the officers escaping. My loss was about twenty killed. It is 
hoped that these facts will demonstrate that Negro soldiers cannot cope 
with Southerners. 

Should not this literary transcript from Forrest’s cotemporaneous 
dispatch make you as ‘ glad’ as desired, I further refer you to the 
testimony taken by the ‘Committee on the Conduct of the War.’ 
I assert it to be conclusive enough to convict Forrest of the act 
alleged, even in a court where the rules of evidence required him 

~to be proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. Forrest was a 
Negro trader by profession. Any one who traded in such ‘stock’ 
would only be likely to suffer such pangs as other dealers would 
who saw cattle killed before their eyes—a different emotion I take 
it than usually experienced when witnessing a cruel death inflicted 
upon human beings. Fort Pillow is only one instance where the 
avowed policy of the Confederacy was practically applied toward 
Negro soldiers. Upon retaliation they dropped it, after the man- 
ner of one who had got hold of the hot end of the poker. 

MENDOTA, ILL., Dec 6, 1888. L. B. CROOKER. 


[The reviewer of Mr. Johnson’s book is satisfied, after 
looking at the evidence, that the author’s statements are 
within the bounds of truth. Still, itis one of those episodes 
of the War concerning which a foot-note relating to the 
authority would not have been out of order. We thank 
both = author and Mr. Crooker for calling our attention 
to it. 


The Object of “ Aristocracy ” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


While my novel ‘ Aristocracy’ has been most kindly received 
and intelligently reviewed by the majority of the American press, 
there have been some critics who ap to have utterly misappre- 
hended the motive and spirit of the book. I should be thankful if 
you would allow me to make one or two explanatory remarks in 
the hope of enlightening these gentlemen, or ladies, whichever they 
may be: The book was suggested by a casual perusal of ‘ Dem- 
Ocracy,’ and the favor with which it was received by the English 
aristoc It is, however, no more intended to be a picture of 
the English aristocracy as an entirety than ‘ Democracy’ is claimed 
to be an exhibit of the ways of democrats and the workings of 
democratic principles in every instance in the United States. There 
are respectable, reputable aristocrats in England, just as there are 
os. pgersa reputable democrats in America. For the purpose I 

in view, I did not deem it advisable or necessary that the re- 
Spectable aristocracy of England should be considered. My object 
in writing the book was not to pretend or contend that the Eng- 
lish aristocracy as a whole—in its bulk—conformed to my selected 
samples; but to show that there were such members of the aris- 
tocracy in existence as those J endeavored to describe ; and that if 
such people could exist, could be found existing, in the aristocracy 
of England, and be accepted and tolerated by it merely on account 
of their rank, why then it was a proof that Aristocracy was quite 
as much of a failure, and was quite as fallible as a governing social 

_ power in a country, as Democracy. 

The main characters in my book have their prototypes in mem- 
bers of the English aristocracy whom I have met. Many of the 
Scenes described actually occurred within my knowledge; and 

- while other scenes may be purely imaginative and fictitious, the 
actions of the persons taking part in them have been in my belief 
justified by the characteristics exhibited to me by their prototypes 
in real life. In short, I believe that the prototypes of my characters 

would themselves act in the way I have described, under the same 
circumstances as those detailed in my book; and this belief was 
upon a long experience, a keen observance and a careful 
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analytical study of the ways, habits, customs, and usages of the 
aristocracy in poe and of the manners, languages, sentiments 
and behavior of certain members of it in particular. 

I can hardly imagine it possible that any intelligent American 
reader could a that a// English aristocrats were of the same 
pattern as my characters, or that I could be such a fool as to claim 
it. The book is merely a selected picture of Aristocracy, just as a 
— h of Fifth Avenue can be said to be a picture of New 

ork, and beso labelled. That is all. 

Dec. 14, 1888. THE AUTHOR oF ‘ARISTOCRACY.’ 





Progress of the Musical Season 


THOSE who keep an eye on the musical activities of the metrop- 
olis are somewhat at a loss for explanations of some of the occur- 
rences since the season opened a few weeks ago in opera house 
and concert room. In the case of the larger orchestral concerts, 
which stand for the loftiest things in entertainments of this class, 
there have indeed been singular goings-on. The institutions which 
have strong social backing, such as the Philharmonic and Sym- 
phony Societies, are pursuing the even tenor of their way, and 
achieving about the same measure of success as marked former 
seasons ; but Mr. Seidl, who last year sailed on the crest of the 
wave of popularity, seems this year to be in danger of slipping 
down deep into the trough of the sea, and his last announcement 
for the concert which is to take place on Jan. 5 would seem to indi- 
cate that he has taken warning from the cries of the watchmen of 
the newspaper press, and put his helm hard a-port. Mistakes of 
judgment in the choice of novelties seem to offer an explanation in 
this case. 

More startling than this apparent change in public feeling is the 
step which Mr. Thomas has taken in intrusting his artistic welfare 
to the Chickering firm of piano-forte builders, and renouncing the 
allegiance which he has so long owed to the Steinways. This ap- 
parently paradoxical step Mr. Thomas explains by saying that it 
offers a ‘reasonable guaranty’ of the permanent establishment of 
his orchestra. This hope may prove illusory, for as near as can be 
arrived at from all public utterances on the subject, it seems that 
the fund which is to make the orchestra stable is to be saved out 
of the profits of the concerts to be given. How an additional ser- 
ies of concerts, in this concert-ridden city, is to be made profitable 
when the smaller numbers given thus far have been inadequately 
patronized does not appear. The circumstance that the enlistment 
of social influences (indicated by the publication of a list of ‘ patron- 
esses’) is a comment, which the knowing will read aright, on the 
amount of real musical culture and the sincerity of interest under- 
lying the support of orchestral concerts in New York. Mr. 
Thomas’s new concerts will begin next Saturday, and thus at the 
very outset will come in conflict with Mr. Seidl’s concerts at Stein- 
way Hall. The concerts of the Boston Symphony Society in Stein- 
way Hall, conducted by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, are likely this year 
to be much more satisfactory, in a financial sense, than they have 
been before, this result being achieved by the enlistment of the 
support of Mrs. Thurber and several ‘ educational institutions.’ The 
first concert offered a very severe program, nothing being contained 
in it except three compositions in the largest forms—a concerto for 
violin (Spohr’s eighth, played by Miss Madge Wickham in a man- 
ner which indicated that in this young woman excellent talent is 
being ill-used), Brahms’s second pianoforte concerto (intelligently 
and earnestly played by Carl Baermann), and Beethoven’s Heroic 
Symphony. The audience accepted the program as a compliment 
to their serious-mindedness, and gave generous approval. to the 
results of the endeavors of Mr. Gericke and his men. To recur 
briefly to the third concert of the Symphony Society, it may, be said 
that Mr. Damrosch in arranging his program sacrificed too much 
to his ideas on the subject of historical education. An exemplifi- 
cation of the French school of symphonic writers was nominally ~ 
his aim—an end of questionable value in itself, even if it-had been 
fully attained. Fraulien Katti Bettaque, the singer, was entirely 
unsuited to the one serious task set for her. 

At the German Opera, ‘ Siegfried’—which last year was repre- 
sented eleven times, with ever increasing popularity—has been 
brought forward, but despite a highly creditable performance has 
not revived the interest of last year. Herr Alvary, who fills the 
idyllic drama with an air of youthful and lusty energy the like of 
which is to be found in no other work and no other representation 
at the Metropolitan, has been enthusiastically recalled to the stage ; 
but our spoiled public has got into the habit of saying Briinn- 
hilde and thinking Lehmann, and in consequence hesitates to give 
Mme. Moran-Olden credit for the good things in an impersonation 
of the heroine, and bears down very hard upon her faults. The 
most ant of these, it is true, is one that it is difficult to con- 
done. There are musical sins that are venial, but false intonation, 








the besetting vice of the modern German opera, is not one of them. 
Mme. Moran-Olden’s dramatic instincts are good, and she makes 
a strong impression on the ar ae by the care with which 
she builds up her climaxes; if she could keep hey voice in tune, 
her other merits would not fail of winning both respect and ad- 
miration, 





Current Criticism 


A BLow AT DRAMATIC ART.—The requirement that a foreign 
actor shall appear in this country only on condition of surroundihg 
himself with such domestic interpreters of the drama as have 
failed, at the time of his arrival, to secure satisfactory engage- 
ments, is a requirement that forbids him to do justice to himself 
or to the plays in which he appears. Evidently the proposal of 
the petitioners is not in the interest of the dramatic art. Its adop- 
tion would deprive American playgoers absolutely of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the model companies of Europe. If Mr. Irving 
had been compelled to recruit his company from disengaged Ameri- 
can actors instead of bringing it with him bodily, his visits to this 
country would very likely have been failures instead of the suc- 
cesses they were. What would ensue if the petitioners had their 
way may be anticipated with shudderings by those who have under- 
gone the ‘support’ of Salvini when that artist was himself the 
only laborer in the company ‘imported under contract.’ The sup- 
porting actors and actresses were perhaps rescued from death by 
starvation through their engagement, but they were also encour- 
aged to go on acting, and thus diverted from callings in which they 
might have become useful and inoffensive members of society. It 
is no part of the business of Congress, even from the protectionist 
point of view, to force the American ‘hamfatter’ upon American 
consumers of the drama, or to secure him the right of exhibiting 
his incompetency in parts in which nobody but himself has the 
slightest desire to see him.— The Times. 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S QUIET HOME.—Box Hill, where Mr. 
Meredith lives, is just far enough out of London. No wraith of 
the London mist hovers over it. The natural tenderness of the 
blue atmosphere of England suffers here no diminution. One liv- 
ing here may run up to London, if one wills, to shop or to visit one’s 
friends or publisher; and then return to one’s own fireside with the 
consciousness that it is just far enough from the centre of English 
life to prevent sudden and indiscriminate interruption. There just 
to the north is London, with its clubs and theatres and bridges, and 
cabs rushing underneath the gaslights of the Victoria embankment, 
and the Thames steamers ; here all about is the rich beauty of the 
scenery of the Surrey Downs, hill,and wooded gap and elm-shaded 
roads, bare cliff and stream. There is the world: here is a velvet 
pocket in its edge. The house is quiet and humble as 
can be. There are not more than a half-dozen rooms, I should say, 
in all, But Mr. Meredith’s own day is passed in a small cottage 
which he has built just back of the house, farther up on the edge of 
the woods. Here is a single sleeping-room and a study, which vis- 
itors rarely see. His daughter is the mistress of the little home, 
and entertains his guests—and her own—there in its delightful 
seclusion. From the windows of the sitting-room into which we 
came I looked out over the high, dark hedge across a gently slop- 
ing country, now covered with the evening mist and the soft light 
of a young moon. Behind was the firelight and a sense of cosiness. 
A few reproductions of well-known paintings, a book or two by the 
vase of flowers on the table, several ——— of personal friends, 
and two easy chairs at either side of the fire almost completed the 
adornment of the room.— Boston Advertéser., 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & CO, have ready ‘Select Essays of Thomas De 
Quincey,’ edited by David Masson, and ‘ Minor Poems of Chaucer,’ 
eth by the Rev. W, W. Skeat. The complete edition of 

ordsworth’s poetry, to be ready immediately, is to contain the 
hitherto unpublished poem of ‘The Recluse,’ which is also to be 
omnes in a separate volume. Early in the year will appear 

dmund Gosse’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Literature,’ of which an 
especial edition is in preparation for the American market. 

—The January number of Zhe Century will contain the first 
of Mr. Charles de Kay’s papers on Ireland, which is devoted espe- 
cially to ‘ Pagan Ireland.’ 

—Mr. Huntington Smith has severed his connection with Zhe 
Literary World, and with the new year assumes the literary edi- 
torship of Zhe Boston Beacon. Mr. Smith has in preparation a 
volume of ‘Specimens of American Literature from Benjamin 
Franklin to James Russell Lowell,’ which T. Y. Crowell & Co. are 
to issue. 














—Harper's for February will have for its frontispiece a portrait 

of John Ruskin to accompany Dr. Charles Waldstein's per on 

‘Ruskin’s Work: its Influence upon Modern Life and Thought, 
‘ Norway and its People,’ by B. Bjérnson, the first of a series of 
articles on Norwegian subjects; ‘A Russian Village: an Artist’s 
Sketch,’ by Vassili Verestchagin; a contribution from Theodore 
Child, on the ‘ Hétel Drouot ;’ and a poem by Amélie Rives, wil 
appear in the same number. i 


—Bliss Carman is about to publish in Fredericton, N. B., a lim- 
ited edition of an elegy by himself on Matthew Arnold. It is to 
aoa in the form of a trilogy, and to be printed on large vellum 
sheets. 

—The Haliburton Society of King’s College, Windsor, N. S., of 
which Prof. C. G. Roberts is President, will soon issue a ety of 
‘ Haliburton, the Man and the Writer,’ by F. Blake Crofton, Pro- 
vincial Librarian of Nova Scotia and author of ‘ The Major’s Big 
Talk Stories. The book, which forms Vol. I. of the Society’s An- 
nual Proceedings, is based upon fresh and authoritative material. 
The volume will contain a portrait of Haliburton, who is better 
known to fame perhaps as ‘Sam Slick.’ The object of the Society 
is the development of Canadian literature. 


—J. Macdonald Oxley will have an article in Macmiilan’s for 
January on ‘ The Indian in Canada.’ 


—The December number of The Andover Review completes the 
tenth volume and includes an index of the whole. The magazine’s 
prospectus for 1889 calls attention to several ‘features’ of serious 
interest and value. 

—The Christmas issue of the Pittsburg Bulletin is full of read- 
able matter. Among its ‘good things’ is a tale of ‘The Evil 
Jumping-Jack,’ by Eugene Field ; one of the late Capt. Coffin’s sea 
yarns, entitled ‘A Christmas Dinner off Cape Horn ;’ ‘An Arctic 
Christmas,’ by Lieut. Schwatka ; a characteristic squib by Bill Nye; 
and poems by Margaret Deland and Clinton Scollard. The peri- 
odical is larger than usual by many pages, and does credit to the 
Smoky City. 

—‘ Bible Characters,’ by Charles Reade; ‘For Faith and Free- 
dom,’ by Walter Besant; ‘ Choice Cookery,’ by Catherine Owen ; 
‘Modern Science in Bible Lands,’ by Sir J. W. Dawson; ‘ Our 
English,’ by Prof. A. S. Hill of Harvard; and ‘A Latin Dictionary 
for Schools,’ by Prof. Charlton T. Lewis, will appear early next year 
from Messrs. Harper’s press. 


—An important historical work soon to appear in England is Prof, 
J. R. Seeley’s book on the international relations of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

—Sir William Butler is writing a life of Gen. Gordon. 


—Senator Morrill of Vermont, will open the first Forum’ of 
the new year with a discussion of the ‘Annexation of Canada; ”* 
James Parton will write of ‘Defeated Presidential Candidates ;’* 
and there will be an article giving a foretaste of Max O’Rell’s forth- 
coming book on America. 


—Adolphe Julien’s biography of Hector Berlioz, profusely il- 
lustrated, will be issued soon in the handsome French original by 
the Macmillans. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. have in preparation a Life of Henry M, 
Stanley, by H. W. Little; a ‘History of the Celebration of the 
tooth Anniversary of the Promulgation of the Constitution of the 
United States,’ edited by Hampton L. Carson; and ‘A Shocking 
Example, and Other Sketches,’ by Frances Courtney Baylor. 


—E. P. Roe’s novel, ‘ He Fell in Love with his Wife,’ has been 
translated into German by Karl Knortz. 


—Mr. Edwards Roberts writes to us as follows from Boston : 
‘May I so far take exception to your notice of my modest little vol- 
ume. “ Shoshone,” as to say that I have never yet seen an open faro- 
bank in Manitou? If such an institution exists there, it has been 
established since my acquaintance with the place ended.’ ” 


—The eulogy upon the late Gen. Sheridan pronounced in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday of last week, by Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, President of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
was an oratorical performance at once scholarly and eloquent. The 
literary finish of many of the paragraphs—notably that treating of . 
the Southern and the Northern calvary—was very fine. The enun- 
ciation was clear and full, and the diction and whole expression 
those of a polished man of books and of society. It will be pub- 
lished as a memorial volume by the city of Boston. Among the 


men and women of note in the audience was the wife of Major M. 
Irwin Ellis, one of Sheridan’s staff officers. This lady, then Hat- 
tie Griffeth, was one of the three little girls who welcomed General 
Sheridan to Winchester after his famous victory. 


a 


—M. Renan has finished the second volume of his ‘ History 
ofthe People. of Israel,’ which leaves only one more volume to 
be written. In it he traces the transformation of the national 
God 'of the Jews to the universal God, the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth. -In the third volume he purposes to show how the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish religion was completed 450 years before Christ, 
and then hgcame an abridgment of all the religious work of the 
world. 

—The 


ublishers of Dzxze, Atlanta, Ga., announce a new story 
by Joel Chandler Harris, (‘Uncle Remus’) in their forthcoming 
‘Christmas issue, which will also contain articles by Chas. Gayarré, 
Henry W. Grady, Paul H. Hayne, and other writers. 

© —The Christmas America is double its usual size, and its letter- 
foe is almost exclusively the production of local (Chicago) talent. 


oe Howard, Julian Hawthorne and Maude Howe are among the 
‘ew forestierz from whom contributions’ appear. 
tents has a decided holiday flavor about it. 


—One of the most interesting biographies to be issued soon, if 
the subject may be taken as a criterion, will be the Life of James 
Thompson, author of ‘The City of Dreadful Night,’ by N. S. 
Salt, announced by Reeves & Turner of London. 

—Miss Olive Schreiner (Ralph Iron), author of the much-talked- 
of ‘Story of an African Farm,’ is soon to publish a series of alle- 

" gories on marriage, the ethical bearings of sex, the rights of women, 
and like subjects. Besides her work on the new edition of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s writings, she has been laboring over her new 
novel, the appearance of which is temporarily delayed by her ill- 
ness, at Alassio, in the Riviera. 


—In The Cosmopolitan next year will appear five illustrated ar- 
ticles from the pen of W. W. Thomas, Jr., late Minister to Stock- 
holm, on ‘Sweden and the Swedes’; a series of papers on Italjan 
Cities ; and a Chinese historical novel, called ‘Woo Chi Teen, the 
Celestial Empress.’ 

—The Christmas Sun and Shade opens with a photographic 
reproduction of Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia, and continues the 
‘Christmas spirit with a photogravure from Morris’s ‘Shadow of 
the Cross.’ Almost every variation of the camera is represented in 
its pages. This periodical should meet with a hearty welcome in 
the country and smaller towns, where the opportunities for seeing 
original works of art are naturally restricted. 


—Mr. E. S. Brooks, author of the ‘ Story of the American Sailor,’ 
favorably reviewed in our issue of Dec. 15, writes to us that the 
idea of the book was of suggested by a perusal of the chapters by 
Dr. E. E. Hale and Prof. J. R. Soley in Vol. VII. of Justin Win- 
sor’s History of America. It was ‘practically finished’ before he 
received that volume. He continues: 

While I am ready to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Hall and 
Prof. Soley, I can assure you that the work was ‘an idea’ fully a year 

. It forms, indeed, one of an American quartet of which the ‘ Story 
= a the American Indian’ was the first; the ‘Sailor,’ the second; the 
*Story of the American Soldier’ is to be the third (already in hand for 
next year); and the fourth will be the capstone—‘ The Story of the 
American Citizen.’ 

—Scribner & Welford have upon their counters a unique volume 
that will interest collectors of Shelleyana. It is the rare first edi- 
tion of Trelawney’s ‘Recollections of Shelley and Byron,’ which 
has been extra-illustrated for some private library by the insertion 
of numerous prints, referring to the characters and places touched 
upon. ‘There is Clint’s plate of Shelley, with two other heads; sev- 
eral of Lord Byron; a fine impression of Anna Lea Merritt’s etch- 
ing from Opie’s earlier portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft ; an old 
print of the Villa Magni at Spezzia; and a reproduction of the pen-, 
and-ink drawing of Hunt among others. The volume is hand- 
somely bound, and has the mellow color of its thirty years. 


—George Moore makes an attack in a recent Atheneum on the 
Brentanos, charging them with fraudulently placing on the market 
an ‘authorized edition,’ so called, of his ‘Confessions of a Young 
Man.’ Mr. Moore and the Brentanos have had some misunder- 
stanbing with reference to the book, which gives the former an 

portunity to rush into print and air his name—a thing he 
ever fails to do when possible. 

. —Laurence Oliphant, the versatile author, diplomat, traveller 
and philanthropist, died at Twickenham, England, on Dec. 23, 
after a long and painful illness. For a quarter of a century or 
more, Mr. Oliphant had stood out in the English-speaking world 
as one of its most interesting figures. He was born in Ceylon in 
1829, where his father, Sir Anthony Oliphant, was for. many years 
Chict Justice. His first book was ‘A Journey to Katmandhu.’ 
— on he was admitted to the Scottish bar, and afterwards to 
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the lish. After further travels in Eastern Europe, and another 
_ book, * The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ he became private 
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secretary to the late Earl of Elgin, then Governor General of 
Canada, and in 1857 accompanied him to China. In 1861, while 
acting as Chargé d’Affaires in Japan, he was wounded by a would- 
be assassin, and retired from the diplomatic service. He was sub- 
sequently returned to Parliament for the Stirling burghs, but re- 
signed after three years’ service. Mr. Oliphant was for some time 
a member of the Chautauqua Brotherhood, but withdrew from it 
because of differences on points of doctrine. His last years were 
spent at Haifa, Palestine. His versatility of expression was re- 
markable, his writings embracing such antipodal themes as ‘ The 
Tender Recollections of Irene MacGillicuddy,’ a lambent satire, and 
‘Scientific Religion,’ a religious work of the most occult nature. 
His last journey, on the way home from which he was taken ill, 
was to this country, last summer, when an interview with the trav- 
eller was printed in these columns. He leaves a widow who is a 
daughter of the late Robert Dale Owen and a granddaughter of 
Robert Owen, the socialist and philanthropist. Mr. Oliphant’s 
most important writings not mentioned above are ‘ Minnesota and 
the Far West,’ ‘ Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China ° 
and Japan,’ ‘ Patriots and Filibusters,’ ‘ The Trans-Caucasian Cam- 
paign under Omer Pasha,’ ‘ Piccadilly: a Fragment of Contempo- 
raneous Biography,’ ‘ Altiora Peto,’ and ‘ Natural Religion.’ 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
aenak g 
ANSWERS 


No. 1403.—Percival Lowell is not a nephew of James Russell Low- 
ell, as stated in THE CrITIC of Dec. 22, but a cousin several times re- 
moved, being a son of Augustus Lowell, anda nephew of Judge John 
Lowell, and a great-grandson of John Lowell, who founded the Lowell 
Institute; the latter being a cousin of J. R. L. The American progeni- 
tor of all the Lowells was named Percival Lowell, who came to this 
country in 1639 and settled in Newbury, Mass. 


pee 


No. 1429.—I have not on hand THE CrirICc in which I answered 
the original inquiry about ‘ Burd Helen;’. but I must have expressed my- 
self very clumsily if I led ‘A. B.’ to suppose me unacquainted with the 
ballad under that name. I have known it by heart for thirty years. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. T. W. H. 


No. 1431.—This question was asked in No. 1375 (2), and answered 
Dec. 1. See Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Prologue.’ 


No. 1488.—The poem beginning ‘ My time, O ye Muses, was hap- 
pily spent,’,is by John Byrom, the poet, and is to be found in Zhe Spectator 
for Oct. 6, 1714. See Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, L., 
633. 
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Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Andrews, E, A,, and Stoddard, S$. Latin Grammar. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Bertram the Prince: an Idyl Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. 

Campbell, J. P. The Land of Fun and Song Topeka: Geo, W. Crane Pub. Co. 

Collingwood, H.W. Andersonville Violets. $r.. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Converse, J. B.. The Bible and Land Morristown, Tenn.: James B. Converse. 

Craddock, C. E. The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. $1.25. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Dartmouth Lyrics Cambridge: Printed at Riverside Press, 

Declaration of Independence and Constitution of the U. S. in German, French 
and English. 80c Laidlaw Bros. & Co. 

FifthjAnnual’Report of Columbia College Li’ ...Columbia College Library. 

French, H. W., and Frost, J. The Presidents of the United States from 

3 Washington to Cleveland. $1.50........... ¢ 

Greene, H. M. Language Half Blanks. No.1...... ‘Reins. deide siscu's oie Oa 

Hill, G. B. Letters of David Hume to William Strahan 

Hutton, R.H. Literary Essays. $1.50 

Hutton,R. H. ‘Theological Essays. 

cClure, W. J. Poems : «J. 
Mead, E. D. The Roman Catholic,Church and the School Question. 5c. 


Boston: George H. Ellis. 
Molloy, G. Gleanings in Science. $2.25... ‘ . Macmillan & Co, 
Montelius, O. The Civilization of Sweden in Heathenish Times. $4, 

2 acmillan & Co. 

Parkhurst, C. H. Opportunities and Resources for Christian Work. 
Plutarch. Romulus, Cimon, Lucullus and Lycurgus. Cassell & Co. 
Price, W. Choix.d’Extraits de Daudet. r5c Boston: Chas. H. Kilborn, 
Primer, S. Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. rsc... 
Puck's Library. * Out West.’ roc 
Richardson. B. W. The Son ofaStar. $:.50.. 
Rudin J ._ Sesame and Lilies. $r 
Smith,C.S. The American University Del 
Thorpe, R. H. The Year’s Best! Days for Boys and Girls. $r. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Wakefield Standley: A Story of the Flag Carrollton: Carroll Record, 
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